NEW  ENGLAND’S  GREATEST  VALUES 
INTERNATIONALLY  FAMOUS 


STARR  SKATES 


SOLD  WITH  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES  IN  BOSTON 

NICKEL  PLATED  SPOT  WELDED  HOCKEY  TUBE — SPECIAL  TEMPERED  HIGH 
QUALITY  STEEL  RUNNERS — GUARANTEED  UNBREAKABLE  HARD  BOX  TOE 
Reg.  $6.50  WITH  ANKLE  STRAP — ASSURING  COMFORT  AND  PROTECTION 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  IN  BOSTON  TO  GET  THIS  OUTFIT 


THE  PROFESSIONAL 

Genuine  Professional  Outfit 

M3.50 

Kangaroo  Shoe  — and  the  Finest 
Skate  Starr  Makes  — Value  $22.00 


THE  "BLADE” 

Genuine  Starr  Value 

$2.»o 

A Hard  Steel  Blade  with  a Good 
Sturdy  Shoe 
Value  $5.00 


THE  "EXPERT” 

Unsurpassed  Value 

$8.95 

Kangaroo  Shoe  with  Hard  Box 
Toe — High  Grade  Nickeled  Skate 
Value  $18.00 


THE  "RACER” 

Try  and  Beat  This 
$3.95 

Nickel  Racing  Tube  with  Real 
Racing  Shoe  — Value  $7.50 


THE  "422” 

The  Outfit  of  the  Season 

*4.75 

Nickel  Plated  Spot  Welded  Skate 
— Guaranteed  Unbreakable  Hard 
Box  Toe  — Ankle  Strap 
Value  $8.00 


SPECIALS 


Hockey  Gloves  $1.95 

Shin  Pads  1.15 

Pucks  .08 

Hockeys  .75 


$3.95 

Reg.  $6.50 


DON’T  BUY  IMITATIONS  OR  INFERIOR  GRADES  — GET  THE  BEST  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 


TRACK  BASKET  BALL 


CANVAS  TOP  TRACK  SHOES  $2.10 

LEATHER  TOP  TRACK  SHOES  3.50 

WHITE  JEAN  TRACK  PANTS  .40 

WHITE  COTTON  GYM  SHIRTS  .40 

WORSTED  JERSEYS — All  Colors  1.2  5 

SUPPORTERS  .25 


OFFICIAL  BASKETBALL  (Reg.  $21.00)  $9.95 

REGULATION  BASKETBALL  (As  low  as)  4.9  5 

PANTS  (Flannel,  All  Colors,  Striped  Sides  & Bottom)  1.00 
JERSEYS  (Worsted — All  Colors)  1.25 

SHOES  7 5 

ELBOW  AND  KNEE  PADS  3 5 


SWEATERS 

COSSACK  JACKETS 

SWEATERS 

Turtle  Neck 
$1.95 

All  Wool  — 32-oz.  Goods 
$3.75 

AH  Wool  — Heavy  Weight 

$2.95 

No  Seams  in  Body.  Fashioned 

Zipper  Front — Two  Slash  Pockets 

Sleeves  To  Fit — 100%  Pure 

— Adjustable  Side  Straps — 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT  IN  BOSTON 

Worsted 

A Real  $5.00  Value 

FOR  THE  MONEY 

Get  Discount  Cards  at  Office — Ask  the  fellows  who  have  traded  with  us — they  know 

M.  S.  ROSENBAUM 

49  COURT  ST. 

Opp.  City  Hall 
Annex 
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Cor.  Shawmut  Ave. 

Three  Blocks  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 
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For  Hire  — For  Sale 
DRESS  SUIT 
CUTAWAY 
TUXEDOS 
$1.50 
Accessories 
Shirts,  Collars,  Ties, 
Studs,  Shoes,  Gloves 
Silk  Hats 

1 8 Boylston  Street 

Tel.  HANcock  7646 


NEW 
TUXEDOS 
FOR  HIRE 
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BERKELEY 

CLOTHES 

63  0 Washington  St. 

Cor.  Essex  Up  One  Flight 


Are  you  Prepared  for  that  Dance? 
If  Not — Learn  To  Dance  Quickly  At 
LERNER  DANCE  STUDIOS 


LATEST  STEPS 
"400” 

COLLEGIATE 
WALTZ 
FOX  TROT 
FRENCH  & 
ARGENTINE 
TANGO 


- W/s* 


| PERSONAL 
INSTRUCTION 
BY 

LERNER 

FAMOUS  R.  K.  O. 
DANCING  STAR 
AND  CORPS  OF 
TEN  LADY 
ASSISTANTS 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  B.  L.  S.  STUDENTS 
Learn  a snappy  routine  of  latest  stage  steps  and  surprise  your  friends 
CLOG,  TAP,  ECCENTRIC,  ETC. 

Studio  open  Daily,  10.00  A.  M.  to  10.00  P.  M. 

335  MASS.  AVE.,  (at  Huntington)  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONES:  CIRCLE  9248 
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THE  COVER  AND  THE  LATIN  HEADINGS 

The  departure  from  the  previous  custom  of  the  Register,  the  use  of  a uniform 
cover  design  throughout  the  year,  will  immediately  strike  the  eye  of  the  student  body. 
A word  of  explanation,  therefore,  would  not  be  amiss.  We  of  the  staff  think  that  the 
boys,  who  are  the  real  dictators  of  our  editorial  policies,  want  a distinctive  magazine. 
Many  school  magazines  change  their  cover  designs  monthly;  the  use  of  the  present 
cover  (with  its  classical  motif)  tends  to  give  the  magazine  a permanent  Latin  School 
distinctiveness. 

As  you  read  through  the  magazine,  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  another  innovation, 
the  use  of  Latin  headings  whenever  possible.  This,  too,  is  a part  of  our  attempt  to  make 
the  Register  a Latin  School  paper.  Besides,  such  headings  are  in  line  with  the  frequent 
use  of  Latin  throughout  the  long  history  of  the  school.  (At  one  time  even  geometric 
propositions  were  expounded  in  that  language  here.  Fortunately  only  the  "Q.  E.  D.” 
remains  of  that  custom.)  And  who  can  tell?  A desire  to  study  Latin  may  be  aroused  in 
the  hearts  of  unwilling  students. 


H.  H.  N.,  ’33 
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A CALL  FOR  MUSICIANS 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  the  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wagner,  has 
been  rehearsing  in  the  Commerce  High  School  Assembly  Hall.  Its  progress  has  been  rapid, 
but  Mr.  Wagner  would  still  appreciate  the  enlistment  of  any  boys  who  play  orchestral 
instruments. 

The  Band,  led  by  Mr.  Sordillo,  is  now  a well-organized  outfit.  Though,  by  gradua- 
tion, it  lost  some  of  the  best  schoolboy  musicians  in  the  city,  it  seems  headed  for  the 
same  success  which  it  has  experienced  for  the  past  few  years.  The  officers  for  the  coming 
season  are  Captain,  Abraham  Firger;  First  Lieutenant,  Maurice  Heins;  Second  Lieutenant, 
Robert  F.  Dine. 

The  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  has  also  assembled,  and  has  the  makings  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  group.  The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are  Captain,  Ira  Chart;  First 
Lieutenant,  Joseph  P.  Spolidoro;  Second  Lieutenant,  Eugene  S.  Cronin,  Jr. 

Although  the  directors  are  doing  their  utmost  to  make  the  Boston  Latin  School 
musical  organizations  the  best  in  the  city,  they  cannot  accomplish  this  feat  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  student  body.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  boys  who  play  musical  instruments 
to  join  one  of  these  organizations.  If  you  cannot  play  an  instrument,  but  are  willing 
to  learn,  join  the  band,  where,  under  competent  instruction,  you  will  be  taught  to  play 
reasonably  well  in  the  course  of  a year.  If  you  do  not  appreciate  the  rolls  of  the  drums, 
the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  shrillness  of  the  wood-wind,  join  the  orchestra  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  works  of  Chopin,  Beethoven,  Bach,  and  Weber — 
not  to  mention  scores  of  others. 

And  so,  fellow  musicians,  come  out  of  your  obscure  corners,  and  do  your  utmost 
to  put  Latin  School  in  the  position  which  it  has  held  for  many  years  at  the  fountain- 
head of  music  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  — R.  F.  D.,  ’}} 


ROOM  NOTES 

[Editor’s  Note: — Below  is  printed  the  first  acceptable  contribution  of  the  Room 
Reporters.  We  should  like  to  develop  a column.  Send  us  your  material!] 

MORPHEUS,  VICTOR! 

Room  215  claims  distinction  as  the  abode  of  the  Morphean  High  Priest!  (Any 
argument?)  It  seems  that  one  of  those  brain-plaguing  Math  Theorems  was  under  the 
knife  (don’t  we  murder  them?),  when  the  Son  of  Somnus  claimed  his  own — or  perhaps 
the  High  Priest  was  over-zealous  in  his  devotion!  How  peacefully  he  snoozed — head  on 
desk,  feet  spread,  and  hands  forward  before  the  Exalted  Caput!  Sweetly  dreaming  of 
things  other  than  Math,  was  our  "Sacerdos”! 

“R-z-b-l-y!”  bellowed  the  Magister.  Morpheus  held  his  own! 

"R-z-b-l-y!”  yelled  the  Lehrer.  Morpheus  began  to  shrink  before  this  vocal 
onslaught!  A well-placed  boot  removed  all  influence  that  the  God  of  Slumber  might 
previously  have  had  over  the  "Sleeping  Beauty”.  The  picture  of  the  rushing  half-back 
was  erased  (too  bad  he  couldn’t  watch  himself  make  the  touchdown) — Desks  took  the 
places  of  football  players,  laughter  took  the  place  of  cheers,  and  "One  mark”  took  the 
place  of  quarter-back’s  signals.  Mussed  hair  and  red  eyes — perhaps  the  results  of  that 
touchdown  dash — adorned  the  features  of  the  Grandson  of  Somnus! 

We  salute  thee,  brave  Son  of  Morpheus,  for  thy  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  thy 
Good  Father!  We,  therefore  bestow  upon  thee  One  Mark  and  the  appellation:  Kid 
Morpheus! 
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A SPARTAN  ON  THE  GRIDIRON 
Dana  A.  Schnittkind,  ’3  5 


The  gruelling  half  was  over!  Two  tired 
elevens  trotted  off,  throwing  their  helmets 
into  a convenient  pile.  Two  bands  prepared 
to  march  down  the  field.  Two  cheering 
sections  rose  and  stretched  themselves,  and 
a hum  of  animated  conversation  buzzed 
from  goalpost  to  goalpost. 

Two  men  sat  quietly  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  stands  where  the  flaming 
banners  of  Harvard  waved  merrily  in  the 
breeze.  Each  had  come  to  the  game  alone, 
and  for  want  of  companionship  the  two  had 
engaged  in  friendly  conversation.  They  had 
found  each  other  congenial,  even  though  one 
was  a gray-haired  man  in  his  sixties  and  the 
other  was  a young  Harvard  student.  They 
had  been  recapitulating  the  high  spots  of  the 
thrill-packed  half. 

"There  is  no  game  that  is  better  able  to 
bring  out  a man’s  true  courage  than  foot- 
ball,” the  student  had  remarked. 

For  a few  moments  his  elderly  friend 
remained  silent.  Then  he  answered,  "Y-yes,” 
in  an  absent-minded  manner. 

"More  plucky  deeds  are  done  on  the 
gridiron  than  in  almost  any  other  activity  of 
life,”  continued  the  son  of  Harvard,  un- 
heedful of  the  old  man’s  apparent  disinterest. 

Suddenly  his  companion  straightened  him- 
self with  a jerk. 

"What  was  that  you  said?  Oh  yes,  you’re 
quite  right.  Football  is  a first-rate  character 
builder.  Real  bravery  and  sportsmanship  are 
shown  by  the  players,  and  the  public  ap- 
preciates it.  And  yet — there  are  many  things 
behind  the  scenes  that  the  spectators  don’t 
see.” 

His  voice  had  become  strangely  shaky.  For 
a few  moments  the  student  listened  to  the 
music  of  the  bands  and  the  cheering  of  the 
rooters.  Then  he  thoughtfully  looked  at  the 
old  man. 

"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  your  state- 
ment?” he  asked  curiously. 


"I  mean  that  hundreds  of  things  happen 
on  the  sidelines  which  are  not  known  to  the 
public.  It  reminds  me  of  a little  story  that  I 
will  never  forget.  It  happened  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine — a football  coach  at  a 
popular  university.  John  Grady  had  been  a 
star  halfback,  and  his  appointment  as  back- 
field  coach  was  not  surprising  at  all.  He  had 
put  his  college  on  the  football  map  by  his 
sensational  playing.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  boys  who  plunge  heart  and  soul  into  the 
game  for  something  else  besides  personal 
glory.  He  played  for  his  school.  Nothing  else 
mattered.  As  long  as  he  brought  joy  into  the 
loyal  hearts  of  the  students,  he  himself 
reached  the  height  of  happiness.  All- 
American  honors  did  not  affect  him.  Para- 
mount praise  from  the  nation’s  leading  sport 
writers  did  not  thrill  him.  His  only  thrill 
came  when  he  saw  the  student  body  go  wild 
with  joy  after  a victorious  game.  You  un- 
derstand the  type  I mean,  don’t  you?  . . .” 

The  Yale  band  was  forming  a large  Y in 
the  middle  of  the  field.  The  Yale  cheer 
leaders  were  calling  for  a cheer.  It  came 
rolling  across  the  Stadium  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  mighty  structure  to  its  very 
foundations.  The  old  man  had  stopped  talk- 
ing in  order  to  hear  the  cheer.  Now  that  it 
had  died  away,  he  resumed  in  a low,  imper- 
sonal voice. 

"From  the  time  that  Mr.  Grady  had 
become  backfield  coach  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
he  worked  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  success 
with  the  same  persistence  with  which  he  had 
rushed  the  ball  over  yard  after  yard  of 
enemy  territory.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
appointed  by  the  athletic  agency  to  the  posi- 
tion of  head  coach.  He  turned  out  team  after 
team  of  high  caliber.  When  his  son,  David, 
entered  the  College,  excitement  was  high. 
Would  the  boy  take  after  his  famous  father? 
Would  he  be  as  valuable  an  asset  to  his  team? 
The  question  was  answered  almost  on  the  first 
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•day  of  practice.  Trying  out  for  the  freshman 
team,  he  literally  ran  wild  over  the  field.  He 
was  a second  John  Grady!  In  appearance  and 
build  he  was  exactly  like  his  dad.  But — did 
he  have  the  same  devotion?  It  remained  to 
be  seen.  That  year  he  was  the  highest  scorer 
in  the  state.  It  was  chiefly  because  of  him 
that  the  freshman  team  had  an  undefeated 
season.  During  the  summer  he  went  as  a 
counsellor  to  a boys’  camp,  and  there  he 
met  with  an  unfortunate  accident.  While 
diving  one  day,  he  slipped,  painfully  injuring 
his  spine.  Luckily  it  was  not  serious;  and 
after  a long  stay  in  the  camp  infirmary  he 
emerged  apparently  as  good  as  before.  The 
spine  had  mended,  but  it  was  weak;  it  was 
not  known  whether  he  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  football  career.  He  was  eager  to 
continue,  but  it  was  risky  business.  After 
long  deliberation,  however,  the  college  doc- 
tors finally  agreed  to  let  him  play. 

"And  so  young  Grady  continued  his  sen- 
sational career.  He  gained  a berth  on  his 
Dad’s  varsity.  His  brilliant  work  inspired  the 
men  in  playing  their  hard  schedule,  and  the 
varsity  seemed  headed  for  an  undefeated 
season.  Finally,  with  the  major  game  only  a 
week  off,  it  seemed  that  Coach  Grady  would 
have  a championship  team.  During  those 
long  days  of  practice  before  the  big  game, 
the  men  responded  like  Spartan  soldiers.  On 
the  last  practice  day,  the  eleven  was  keyed 
to  concert  pitch.  As  soon  as  the  shadows 
spread  over  the  field,  the  squad  was  dismissed, 
and  the  men  jogged  wearily  into  their  dress- 
ing-room. Coach  Grady  noticed  that  his 
boy’s  face  was  very  pale. 

" 'What’s  the  matter,  son?’  he  asked. 

" 'Oh,  nothing,’  said  the  boy  with  a smile. 
'Just  tired;  that’s  all.’ 

" 'Take  a good  rest  tonight,’  cautioned  the 
father.  'Remember  you’ve  got  to  be  in  tip- 
top shape  tomorrow.’ 

" 'Yes,  dad,’  answered  David  quietly. 

"That  night  David  tossed  about  in  his  bed. 
On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  day  of  the 
game,  he  ran  onto  the  field  a little  less 


jauntily  than  usual.  The  two  teams  were 
evenly  matched.  Early  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, an  opposing  half  had  recovered  a blocked 
kick  and  had  raced  over  for  a touchdown. 
The  lines  about  Mr.  Grady’s  face,  as  he  sat 
on  the  bench  with  the  doctor  of  the  squad, 
were  grim. 

" 'We’ve  got  to  get  back  that  score!’  he 
muttered. 

"His  eyes  grew  narrow.  He  glanced  at  the 
cheering  section  of  his  college  with  a fond 
look;  then  he  sat  still,  staring  straight  ahead 
of  him.  Although  his  team  was  fighting  mad, 
they  could  not  break  through  the  opposing 
defence.  Only  too  soon  the  blow 1 of  the 
referee’s  whistle  ended  the  first  half. 

"As  the  home  team  came  into  the  dressing 
room,  Coach  Grady  called  David  to  him. 
The  boy  walked  slowly  over. 

" 'Are  you  sure  you’re  all  right?’  asked 
his  father  anxiously.  'You  look  rather  pale.’ 

"For  a moment  the  boy  stared  at  the 
ground,  but  then  he  looked  up  with  that 
same  peculiar  smile.  'It’s  just  the  nervous 
strain  of  the  game,’  he  said  slowly. 

" 'As  soon  as  you  feel  like  leaving  the 
game,  don’t  hesitate,’  cautioned  the  coach. 

"David  nodded.  'Thanks,  dad.  I’ll  leave  as 
soon  as  I feel  like  it.’ 

"When  Coach  Grady’s  team  trotted  onto 
the  field  for  the  second  half,  the  stands  were 
chanting  the  old  familiar  cry,  'We  want  a 
touchdown!  We  want  a touchdown!’ 

"At  the  very  kickoff  in  the  second  half, 
the  home  team  began  to  function.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter,  they  had  the  ball 
on  their  opponents’  3 5 -yard  line.  Each  time 
the  ball  was  given  to  David,  he  hit  the  line 
and  clenched  his  teeth.  Again  and  again  he 
lay  on  the  ground  after  a tackle  in  order  to 
recover  his  strength.  By  sheer  grit  he  carried 
the  ball  to  the  15 -yard  line.  He  glanced  at 
the  player’s  bench  and  saw  his  father’s  proud 
smile.  He  called  signals  and  received  the  ball. 
With  all  the  strength  he  could  muster,  he 
swept  around  the  end.  As  he  crossed  the  10- 
yard  stripe,  his  mind  became  a blur.  He 
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rushed  over  the  5 -yard  line,  over  the  goal 
line,  and  was  tackled  ferociously  by  the 
safety  man.  The  whole  stadium  went  around 
and  around  in  his  head  as  he  crashed  down. 
And  then  his  mind  went  out  like  a light 
when  the  current  is  suddenly  switched  off. 
The  doctor  rushed  out,  feverishly  examined 
him,  and  called  for  a stretcher.  As  the  boy 
was  carried  off  the  field,  both  stands  rose  to 
a man  and  stood  respectfully  at  attention. 
Coach  Grady  rushed  to  the  stretcher,  wild- 
eyed with  grief. 

“ 'Is — is  it  serious  doctor?’  he  asked  bro- 
kenly. 

" 'I’m  afraid  so.  His  spine  has  snapped. 
He  must  have  had  excruciating  pain.  That’s 
why  he  looked  so  pale.  But  he  never  let  on 
to  the  truth.’ 

"As  Coach  Grady  sat  at  the  bedside  of  his 
boy  in  the  college  infirmary,  he  heard  loud 
cheers  from  the  Stadium.  Having  kicked  the 
goal  for  the  extra  point,  his  team  had  won! 
In  his  mind  he  saw  marching  bands,  burning 
goal  posts,  exciting  rallies — and  on  the  bed 
lay  his  son  with  a broken  spine. 


"The  boy’s  eyes  slowly  opened,  and  that 
same  smile  spread  over  his  face.  'Did  we 
win?’  he  asked  feebly. 

"His  father  nodded. 

" 'It — it  hurt  me  all  the  time.  But  I could 
stand  it;  we  needed  that  touchdown.’ 

"His  father  turned  away,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"That  was  twenty  years  ago,”  concluded 
the  old  man  softly.  "David  lived,  but  he  is 
a cripple  for  life.” 

"David  was  a true  Spartan — a Spartan  of 
the  Gridiron,”  said  the  Harvard  student 
enthusiastically. 

"But  at  what  cost!”  returned  the  old  man. 
"Was  it  really  worth  it?” 

The  Crimson  band  was  playing  "Fair  Har- 
vard.” Everybody  was  standing.  When  they 
were  seated  again,  the  young  student,  who 
had  been  strangely  affected  by  the  story, 
turned  to  his  companion. 

"Did  you  know  this  coach  well?” 

"Quite  well,”  replied  the  old  man  with 
a sad  smile.  "You  see,  I’m  Mr.  Grady.” 


CONTRAST 

Ho! 

I’ll  pluck  me  down  my  pen,  my  biting  sword, 
And  hew  me  out  a fiery  tale 
Of  pirates  old,  and  deeds  of  old — 

With  men  left  dead,  and  red  blood  shed, 
And  timbers  creaking  with  a terrible  tread! 

Come  now, 

Let’s  murmur  low  of  sweet  perfumed  hair, 
Of  silken  gowns  and  courtly  wit, 

Of  whisperings  soft  and  gay  plumes  doffed, 
Of  rustling  laces,  and  silks  and  graces, 

Of  faint,  flushed  words  in  moonlit  places. 

L.  R.  Danziger,  ’33 
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THE  FIRST  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

John  Francis  Cosey,  Jr.,  ’34 


In  the  year  1935,  the  Boston  Latin  School 
will  have  completed  300  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. Philosophers  say  that  the  first  hun- 
dred years  are  the  hardest.  Personally,  I feel 
that  the  years  from  1929  to  date  have  been 
the  most  difficult — to  say  nothing  of  what 
the  299th  year  may  hold  in  store  for  me. 

The  establishment  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Rev- 
erend John  Cotton,  who  came  from  Boston, 
England,  in  1633.  He  derived  the  idea  from 
his  home  town;  for,  in  15  54,  Queen  Mary 
made  a grant  to  the  Corporation  of  Boston, 
England,  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a Free  Grammar  School  in  the 
town.”  The  corporation  records  of  this  town 
show  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  main 
subjects  of  study  in  this  early  school.  This 
idea  was  followed  out  from  the  beginning 
in  our  Boston  Latin  School.  From  the  start, 
it  was  a school  for  the  studying  of  languages, 
and  did  not  deal  with  preliminary  education. 

John  Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, together  with  the  leading  citizens 
of  Boston,  founded  the  school.  Their  under- 
lying purpose  was  to  educate  boys  in  the 
classical  languages,  so  that  they  might  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  combat  "Satan,  the  old  deluder”. 
They  thought  that  the  poorest  boy  on  Beacon 
Hill  might  have  the  greatest  gift  for  lan- 
guages; and  therefore,  the  school  was  made 
free  to  all. 

Harvard  College  was  founded  in  163  6. 
For  the  past  296  years,  Boston  Latin  School 
has  been  sending  a steady  stream  of  scholars 
through  the  portals  of  the  University.  Over 
fifty  years  ago,  a well-known  graduate  of 
both  schools  remarked  that  "the  Latin  School 
dandled  Harvard  College  on  her  knees.” 
Since  then,  the  situation  is  unchanged;  that 
the  calibre  of  the  students  whom  we  send  to 
Harvard  in  these  days  is  up  to  standard  is 
well  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  we  have 


gained  permanent  possession  of  the  last  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Trophy  donated  by  the  Harvard 
Chapter. 

Do  you  realize  that  it  has  been  only  during 
the  last  157  years  that  the  pupils  of  our 
school  have  been  American  citizens,  and  that 
previous  to  that  time  they  were  subjects  of 
the  King  of  England?  Our  school  is  141 
years  older  than  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  154  years  older  than  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Since  its 
founding,  Latin  School  boys  have  gone  forth 
to  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  but  we  have 
never  contributed  a President  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  place  a Latin 
School  boy  in  the  White  House  during  the 
first  300  years. 

In  the  early  days,  each  family  in  the  city 
contributed  a certain  amount  toward  the 
support  of  the  school.  Those  who  failed  to 
contribute  voluntarily  were  taxed.  Deer 
Island,  Spectacle  Island,  and  Long  Island 
were  rented;  and  the  land  rent  went  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  school.  It  was  fash- 
ionable for  the  wealthy  to  leave  in  their 
wills  bequests  of  land  and  money  to  the  Free 
Grammar  School  and  to  Harvard  College. 

The  first  headmaster  was  Philemon  Por- 
mort,  from  1635  to  1638.  He  was  followed 
by  Daniel  Maude,  a Master  of  Arts  from 
Emmanuel  College.  Maude  was  a schoolmate 
and  great  friend  of  John  Harvard,  for  whom 
Harvard  College  was  named.  The  first  Usher, 
or  Assistant,  at  Latin  School  of  whom  we 
find  any  record  is  Daniel  Henchman.  He  had 
been  teaching  only  two  years  when  the 
General  Court  appointed  him  one  of  a com- 
mittee to  arrange  the  location  of  the  town 
afterwards  known  as  Worcester.  In  the 
record  of  the  General  Court  on  the  deed, 
he  is  called  "Daniel  Henchman,  Brewer”;  so 
apparently  he  had  a profitable  side-line. 
Daniel  served  in  King  Philip’s  War  as  a 
captain,  saw  active  service,  and  was  made  a 
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Major  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  one  en- 
counter, Henchman  killed  and  captured 
about  84  of  the  enemy  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  "Captain  Daniel  Henchman  planted  the 
Great  Elm  on  Boston  Common  in  1670.” 

Ezekiel  Cheever  was  the  most  renowned 
headmaster  of  the  early  years.  He  came  from 
Cambridge,  England,  where  he  had  attended 
Emmanuel  College.  He  first  taught  in  New 
Haven.  While  there,  he  wrote  "The  Acci- 
dence”, an  elementary  work  in  Latin,  which 
was  the  most  popular  Latin  grammar  used  in 
America  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  written 
of  him  that  "for  70  years  he  trained  the 
infant  statesmen  and  scholars  of  the  land”. 
Thirty-seven  of  these  years  were  spent  at 
Latin  School.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  while  still  teaching  school  and  was 
buried  from  the  schoolhouse.  "The  Wellfare 
of  the  Province  was  much  upon  his  Spirit”. 

His  successor,  Nathaniel  Williams,  grad- 
uated from  Latin  School  and  Harvard.  He 
was  the  first  Latin  School  boy  to  become  a 
master  in  the  school.  He  was  headmaster  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Lovell,  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
who  ever  ruled  over  Latin  School.  Lovell  was 
a stern  master,  though  in  many  ways  a very 
good  man.  "His  pupils  were  as  much  afraid 
of  him  as  if  he  were  a lion.”  Each  year  the 
selectmen  came  to  the  school  to  examine  the 
pupils.  The  boys  in  the  highest  class  delivered 
orations  in  Latin.  They  doubted  very  much 
if  their  worthy  selectmen  knew  what  it  was 
all  about.  The  town  provided  Mr.  Lovell 
with  a home  situated  on  School  Street  with 
a large  garden  extending  back  toward  Court 
Street.  This  garden  was  cultivated  by  the 
master  without  exertion  to  himself.  At  that 
time,  the  school  was  not  blessed  with  the 
present  system  of  misdemeanor  marks  and 
censures.  Mr.  Lovell  got  around  this  by  per- 
mitting the  boys,  as  a reward  of  merit,  to 
work  in  his  garden,  chop  his  wood,  and 
bottle  his  cider,  with  the  privilege  of  laugh- 
ing as  much  as  they  wanted  to  while  per- 
forming these  tasks.  Mr.  Lovell  usually 


passed  his  vacations  with  a fishing  party  at 
Spot  Pond  in  Stoneham,  and  "the  boys  heard 
with  glee  that  he  and  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him  passed  their  time  pleasantly 
in  telling  funny  stories  and  laughing  very 
loudly.”  James  Lovell,  the  son  of  John, 
became  an  Usher  at  Latin  School  during  his 
father’s  term  as  Headmaster.  The  father  was 
a Tory;  the  son,  a fiery  Patriot.  On  April 
19,  1775,  the  Master  dismissed  the  school 
with  these  words,  "War’s  begun:  School’s 
done:  Deponite  libros.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter 
written  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Mayor  of 
Boston,  1829  to  1831,  who  had  been  one  of 
Mr.  Lovell’s  pupils: 

"On  the  nineteen  of  April,  1775,  I went 
to  school  for  the  last  time.  In  the  morning 
about  seven,  Percy’s  Brigade  was  drawn  up, 
extending  from  Scollay’s  Building  thro’ 
Tremont  Street  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mall,  preparing  to  take  up  their  march  for 
Lexington.  A corporal  came  up  to  me  as  I 
was  going  to  school,  and  turned  me  off  to 
pass  down  Court  Street,  which  I did,  and 
came  up  School  Street  to  the  School-House. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  great  agitation 
prevailed,  the  British  line  being  drawn  up  a 
few  yards  only  from  the  School-House  door. 
As  I entered  School  I heard  the  announce- 
ment of  Deponite  libros  and  ran  home  for 
fear  of  the  regulars ” 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  James 
Lovell  was  imprisoned  in  the  Boston  Gaol  by 
Gen.  Howe  and  later  taken  as  a prisoner  to 
Halifax.  His  father,  our  old  master,  went  to 
Halifax  as  a Loyalist  refugee,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death. 

The  London  Political  Register  for  1780 
tells  the  tale  of  James  Lovell  in  the  following 
words:  "In  the  pockets  of  Warren,  the  Rebel 
commander  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,  were 
found  letters  from  James  Lovell,  a Rebel  spy, 
stating  the  number  and  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  Boston,  with  a variety  of  other  in- 
formation. The  spy,  instead  of  being  sen- 
tenced to  the  gallows  and  executed,  was  only 
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taken  up  and  detained  in  custody,  and  when 
our  army  was  at  New  York,  he  was  dis- 
charged at  the  request  of  some  of  the  Rebel 

chiefs Instead  of  being  grateful  for 

this,  the  instant  he  landed  in  the  rebel 
territory,  (he)  wrote  the  commissary  a most 
abusive  letter;  and  by  this  infamous  behavior, 
having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  villainy,  was 
in  the  opinion  of  the  rebels  of  Massachusetts 
deemed  a fit  person  to  represent  them  in 
Congress;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  set  his 
foot  in  Boston,  he  was  chosen  one  of  their 

delegates  to  Congress ” 

An  Almanac  of  1775  gives  the  names  of 
the  third-year  class  of  April,  1775.  At  the 


end  of  this  list,  it  says.”  Jan’y  18th,  Being  ye 
Queen’s  Birthday,  Latin  School  did  not 
keep — Writing  School  broke  up.”  How  does 
it  happen  that  we  have  been  deprived  of  our 
heritage  and  lost  this  holiday?  May  we  read 
on  the  bulletin  next  January  18th,  "Being 
ye  Queen’s  Birthday,  Latiin  School  will  not 
keep.” 

If  so — God  Save  The  Queen'. 

(This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on 
the  "First  Three  Hundred  Years.” 

References:  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  1635-1885. 

Historical  Sketch,  Rev.  Henry 
F.  Jenks.) 


(Hollnqum  (Cum  iHaqistns 

SOLOING 


Our  ramblings  among  the  faculty  were 
this  month  marked  by  disaster.  Enterprising 
columnists  that  we  are,  Mr.  Drummey’s  trip 
to  Europe  appealed  to  us  as  most  interesting 
and  instructive  reading.  We  were  already 
vacillating  between  entitling  the  article 
"The  Aeneid”  and  "The  Innocents  Abroad.” 
That  our  interview  might  reflect  the  person- 
ality of  the  subject,  at  the  outset  of  the 
chronicle  we  intended  to  request  you  to 
imagine  a keg  of  dynamite,  a flaming  match, 
and  the  result.  We  had  decided  to  inform  you 
that  even  though  you  are  too  young  to  have 
participated  in  the  World  War,  you  can  still 
run  just  as  great  a risk  by  wearing  an  orange 
tie  in  Mr.  Drummey’s  room  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day.  Towards  the  end  of  the  interview  we 
purposed  to  have  Mr.  Drummey  remark  that 
his  idea  of  complete  obscurity  is  to  be  the 
vice-presidential  candidate  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Party.  But  unfortunately,  Mr.  Drum- 
mey suddenly  became  shy  and  reticent,  re- 
fusing all  our  offers  of  publicity.  Thus,  all 
that  we  were  going  to  write  must  remain 
unwritten. 

Our  second  misfortune  was  connected 
with  an  interview  we  had  planned  with  Dr. 


Cadigan.  We  penned  a letter  written  in  our 
best  hand  and  finest  English.  We  mailed  our 
masterpiece  to  the  address  given  in  the  "Ca- 
talogue” and  waited  patiently  for  a reply. 
The  days  dragged  slowly  on  till  they  num- 
bered seven.  Aware  that  something  was 
amiss,  we  decided  to  ascertain  if  we  had  the 
correct  address  by;  referring  to  the  telephone 
directory.  Horribile  dictu!  We  found  that 
Dr.  Cadigan  had  inconsiderately  moved  and 
we  had  written  in  vain.  (We  paid  for  the 
stamps  ourselves,  too.)  All  that  was  left  us 
was  a fast-approaching  "deadline”  and  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Levine.  But  Mr.  Levine 
has  kindly  saved  the  day. 

Boston  Latin  School’s  first  association  with 
Mr.  Levine  was  thirty-one  years  ago  when  he 
was  entered  into  the  Sixth  Class,  then  under 
the  guidance  of  the  memorable  "Cudjo” 
Capen.  Mr.  Levine’s  stay  at  Latin  School  was 
marked  by  a strong  liking  for  Greek  (per- 
haps teachers  are  not  human,  after  all)  and 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  play  the  initial 
sack  on  the  baseball  team. 

When  he  deserted  the  Latin  School  for 
Harvard,  he  took  with  him  a Franklin  medal 
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and  a love  for  the  classics.  At  Harvard  Mr. 
Levine  played  on  the  Junior  and  Senior  class 
basketball  teams.  Two  or  three  evenings  a 
week  he  would  play  with  local  aggregations, 
figuring  prominently  in  the  newspapers, 
"even  with  pictures.”  Mr.  Levine  was  grad- 
uated Magna  Cum  Laude  from  the  Cam- 
bridge institution  of  higher  learning  and 
broader  "a’s”;  and  in  1911  he  was  appointed 
instructor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Hobart 
College  (for  men)  and  William  Smith  Col- 
lege (for  women).  While  there,  he  coached 
the  basketball  teams.  Mr.  Levine  returned 
to  B.  L.  S.  in  1915  as  a junior  master.  He 
was  given  the  far-famed  "Botany  Bay”,  a 
division  composed  of  all  those  boys  who, 
after  three  months  in  the  school,  were  found 
to  be  either  "terribly”  stupid  or  stupendously 
"terrible”.  This  prize  was  always  given  to 
the  newest  addition  to  the  faculty,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  either  the  entire  divi- 
sion had  transferred  or  else  the  Latin  School 
had  been  compelled  to  fill  a vacancy  in  its 
teaching  staff.  During  the  war  Mr.  Levine 
directed  the  camp  of  the  West  End  House. 
In  1923-24  he  spent  his  sabbatical  year  in 
France  at  the  University  of  Grenoble.  During 
Mr.  Levine’s  career  in  the  school  he  has 
taught  Messrs.  Nemzoff,  Gordon,  Galline, 
Dunn,  and  O’Leary  (of  the  Bowdoin  An- 
nex). He  has  crossed  the  ocean  eighteen 
times — no  more,  no  less. 

Mr.  Levine  enjoys  billiards,  squash,  and 
bowling.  The  latter  sport  he  plays  in  a league 
of  Boston  high  school  masters,  who  meet 
every  Friday  afternoon.  Inter-school  com- 
petition is  held,  and  a "bang-up”  time  is  had 
by  all. 

On  Thanksgiving  Eve,  as  secretary  of  the 
class  of  1907,  Mr.  Levine  will  call  his  class- 
mates together  for  their  twenty-fifth  annual 
reunion  and  banquet.  At  this  banquet,  formal 


announcement  will  be  made  of  the  gold 
medal  which  the  class  is  presenting  to  the 
school  in  honor  of  Superintendent  "Pat” 
Campbell.  Beginning  this  year,  the  gold  med- 
ical will  be  awarded  annually  to  that  senior 
who  best  typifies  what  Mr.  Campbell  terms 
"a  Latin  School  boy.” 

At  parting,  Mr.  Levine  desired  to  leave 
a message  with  the  boys.  He  said:  "Carry 
side  by  side  your  taste  for  athletics  and  stu- 
dies. Try  to  do  both  well.  Develop  your  body 
as  well  as  your  mind,  but  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  mind.” 

This  column’s  keyhole  observer  reports  (or 
is  it  our  keyhole  reporter  observes?)  that: 
The  young  gentlemen  seen  about  the  school 
lately  are  working  for  their  master’s  degree 
at  Teachers’  College.  They  are  here  for  three 
months,  during  which  time  they  will  observe 
how  the  classes  are  conducted  and  will  also 
be  allowed  to  teach  one  class  under  the  super- 
vision of  a master.  Many  of  them  are  former 
Latin  School  boys. 

The  version  of  "Macbeth”  used  by  some 
classes  was  edited  by  Mr.  Taylor  when  he 
taught  at  Girls’  High  School. 

Mr.  McGuffin’s  Ford  of  ancient  vintage  is 
now  on  its  last  wheels. 

Mr.  Marson  instructs  a University  Exten- 
sion Class  in  Current  Events.  The  adults  pay 
four  dollars  to  hear  the  same  material  the 
boys  in  his  classes  receive  by  asking  a "lead- 
ing” question. 

And  our  observer  also  ponders 
Over  the  mystery  dark. 

How  Mr.  Russo  was  given 

The  significant  name  of  Mark ? 

— Lawrence  M.  Finkel,  ’3  3 
— Robert  E.  Wernick.  ’34 
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Antiquia  irholap  IGatinar  Htbellia 

LIBELLIS 


November,  1902  ....  Echoes  from  the 
class-rooms:  Facet)!  juveni  coniecit — she 


threw  her  face  at  the  youth Un  grand 

horn  me  conduisait  deux  chevaux — a strong 
man  was  carrying  two  horses.  ....  Latin 


School  might  well  have  a pingpong  tourna- 
ment. From  conversations  overheard  in  the 
corridors,  we  gather  that  the  talent  is  not 
lacking. 

November,  1907 Studying  hard, 

boys?  Well,  study  harder. 

....  Mr.  Dunn  (not  our  Mr.  Dunn)  quite 
a while  ago,  handed  over  the  seal  and  the 
keys  of  the  supply  room  to  Mr.  Rice.  This 
was  done  since  the  rise  of  a great  demand  for 
supplies.  ["Tsk!  Tsk!!”] 

November,  1912 The  Boston  Latin 

and  English  High  Schools  are  in  one  build- 
ing. This  is  the  largest  school  building  in  the 
United  States A small  delegation,  in- 

terested in  the  welfare  of  our  football  eleven, 
journeyed  to  Melrose  on  October  2nd  and 
saw  the  eleven  in  action  for  the  first  time. 


However,  the  cheering  sections  suffered  from 
neglect,  due  doubtless  to  other  attractions. 

November,  1917.  . . . . Class  II  editor — 
P.  J.  Wenners.  . . . Terms — fifty  cents  per 
year. 

....  At  last  they’ve  done  it,  fellows.  . . . 
They’ve  bought  a wonderful  site  of  land  on 
Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  right  opposite  the  old 
High  School  of  Commerce  Building  . . . . 
and  it’s  Latin  School’s  for  keeps. 

....  A new  department  makes  its  bow  to 
Register  readers.  The  "Over  There”  column, 
besides  containing  many  bits  of  war-time 
sentiment,  will  keep  you  informed  about 
our  Latin  School  brothers  at  the  front  and 
about  what  they  are  doing  "over  there”. 

November,  1920 Editor-in-chief 

James  Aloysius  Stanislaus  Callanan. 

....  Major  George  Penney,  our  present 
Drill  Master  ....  urged  Class  I ....  to 
learn  how  to  shoot  at  the  Bay  State  School 
of  Musketry. 

— S.  I.  Abelow,  ’34 


Alumni 


John  J.  Hessian,  ’31,  has  received  five  A’s 
for  his  year’s  work  at  Harvard.  He  is  ranked 
in  Group  I on  the  Dean’s  List. 

John  "Bucky”  Warren  ’29  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Class  of  1933,  at  Boston  College. 

Andrew  J.  Torrielli  ’29  again  in  Group  I 
at  Harvard,  is  a likely  candidate  for  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors  when  they  are  announced 
this  month. 

Robert  C.  Tripp  ’29  is  maintaining  the 
Latin  School  tradition  at  West  Point:  he 
ranks  high  in  his  class  and  is  an  associate 


editor  of  the  "Pointer.” 

In  the  M.  I.  T.  awards  of  scholarships  this 
year,  nine  were  given  to  New  England.  Five 
went  to  Boston  schools;  Latin  School  re- 
ceived all  five. 

William  T.  Cloney  ’29,  while  still  at  Har- 
vard, is  becoming  a great  sports  writer.  Read 
some  of  his  work  in  the  "Globe”  and  the 
H.  A.  A.  News  after  the  big  games. 

John  Carey  ’29  is  an  Intercollegiate  boxing 
star;  he  has  represented  M.  I.  T.  for  the  past 
three  seasons. 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  REGISTER’S  RAVING  REPORTER 


Oct.  10. — Judging  by  today’s  declama- 
tions the  old  proverb,  "To  er — er  is  human,” 
still  holds  good. 

Oct.  1 1 — Mr.  Faxon  warns  his  pupils  not 
to  take  any  old  pieces,  such  as  Washington’s 
"Gettysburg  Address.”  No,  sir,  you  can’t 
get  away  with  that  stuff  on  Fx. 

Oct.  12 — "Regular  B.  L.  S.”  for  Chris- 
topher— for  discovering  America  on  a week- 
day. 

Oct.  13 — Mr.  Faxon  imputes  the  honesty 
of  the  faculty  by  asking  Mr.  Winslow  for  a 
receipt  before  borrowing  the  well-known 
gimlet.  Mr.  Winslow  returned  it  with  the 
remark  that  it  wasn’t  worth  keeping,  any- 
how  Primaries  today. 

Statistics  show  that  more  physics  home- 
lessons  have  been  copied  and  car-checks  lent 
today  than  ever  before.  The  reason — it’s 
primary  day 

H.  J.  Myers  solves  the  shirt  and  necktie 
problem  by  wearing  the  new  Clark  Gable 
sweater. 

Oct.  14 — Mr.  Shea  almost  collapsed  when 
Binder  said  "calippary”  instead  of  "capillary” 
action.  "That’s  the  sort  of  humor  you  ought 
to  have  in  the  Register,”  quoth  he.  Here  you 
are,  Mr.  Shea.  "We  Satisfy.” 


Oct.  13 — Latin  beats  Groton.  Seen  at  the 
game  were  Assistant  Coaches  Shea,  Doyle, 
Dunn,  and  Looney.  What!  No  golf?  Mr. 
Doyle?  Don’t  forget  "hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast”. 

Oct.  17 — At  last  it’s  done.  The  Class  of 
1933  has  elected  its  officers: — 

President,  Joseph  M.  Foley. 

Vice-President,  Saul  G.  Cohen. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Morton  Freedland. 

Class  Committee:  Chairman,  Henry  Bou- 
chie;  John  E.  Brassil;  Frederick  P.  Carmody; 
Richard  M.  Walsh. 

Oct.  18 — Mr.  Winslow  today  told  us  one 
that  your  correspondent  never  heard  before. 
(I  mean  from  Mr.  Winslow).  It  seems  that 
Smith  (a  live  one,  not  John),  protested  that 
the  rain  was  coming  in  the  window.  He  was 
given  permission  to  move,  and  Mr.  Winslow 
very  soberly  announced  that  Smith  possessed 
an  iron  constitution,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
it  would  rust. 

Rain,  rain,  and  more  rain  ....  Autos 
stalled.  Mr.  Wenners  tries  to  crank  her  .... 
"no  soap”  ....  gets  in  back  and  pushes  .... 
"nature  in  the  raw  is  seldom  mild”  .... 
Mr.  Winslow  takes  command  of  traffic  jam 
....  waves  his  hands  about  and  straightens 
everything  out  ....  bravo  ....  ten  minutes 
of  cranking  and  pushing  and  all’s  well. 

Oct.  19 — This  day  will  be  looked  upon  as 
unparalleled  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Latin 
School.  There  was  NO  SCHOOL. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  among  the  students 
was  heard  to  say:  "The  last  time  I recall  that 
there  was  no  school  was  on  a day  in  Decem- 
ber, 1921.  Compared  with  that  storm,  this 
puny  cloudburst  was  a drop  in  the  bucket. 
Latin  school  boys  are  getting  soft.”  .... 

Lest  there  be  any  question,  we  wish  to 
state  that  the  boy  forcibily  ejected  from  the 
Orpheum  today  was  not  a Latin  School  pupil. 
Which  member  of  the  faculty  was  it  we  saw 
marking  papers  in  the  second  row? 
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Oct.  20 — Mr.  Looney  stalks  the  corridors 
with  a football  in  his  hand.  So  that’s  why 
he  took  the  exercises  with  the  class  today. 

Oct.  24 — Just  another  "Blue  Monday”  . . . 

Aphorism  for  the  day: — Some  boys  are 
born  stupid;  others  achieve  stupidity;  and 
still  others  attempt  to  argue  with  Mr.  Cray. 

Oct.  2 5 — Latin  beats  Commerce.  After 
Sheehan’s  spectacular  touchdown,  the  bleach- 
ers went  wild  ....  and  we  don’t  mean  the 
H.  P.  co-eds,  either  .... 

ERRATUM 

Mr.  Peirce  rushes  into  the  Sanctum  and 
demands  an  apology  for  our  attributing  that 
Miles  Standish  pun  to  him.  We’re  sorry;  it 
was  Mr.  Looney’s  handiwork. 

The  R.  R.  R.  today  heard  some  startling 
news  from  the  Bowdoin  School,  and  wishes 
to  assure  the  gentlemen  of  the  lower  classes 
that  he  will  personally  see  the  Mayor  and 
effect  a shake-up  in  the  Police  Department. 
For  the  information  of  those  ignorant  of  the 
affair,  let  me  offer  an  explanation.  Twenty- 
two  of  our  younger  brethren  were  engaging 
in  the  ancient  pastime  of  playing  football  on 
Boston  Common.  Apparently  they  had  had 
some  contact  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  brass 
buttons  and  blue  coats,  for  when  they  re- 
turned to  get  their  books,  they  found  that 
they  had  been  taken  to  Station  4 — on  La 
Grange  Street.  So  down  went  our  fearless 
lads  to  the  Police  Station  to  retrieve  their 
confiscated  property,  and  having  obtained  it, 
they  made  their  way  homeward,  indignant 
and  wrathful. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Register  makes  its 
appearance.  In  the  words  of  a famous  "old 
microbe,  "We  hope  ya  liked  it!” 

Oct.  26 — This  day  is  hereby  set  aside  and 
proclaimed  Mr.  Looney  Day.  The  most  fit- 
ting and  proper  way  to  celebrate  it  is  to 
quote  from  the  works  of  the  master’s  star 
pupils:  "Pontiac’s  conspiracy  is  the  thing 
that  runs  around  on  four  wheels.” 

"The  Blanket  Warrant  was  so  called  be- 


cause it  covered  everything.” 

Oct.  27 — The  lowly  Class  II  editors  go 
about  their  work  of  cleaning  up  the  Sanctum 
as  begrudgingly  as  usual,  and  mutter  non- 
sense about  some  Class  III  editors  being  ap- 
pointed in  a hurry. 

Oct.  28 — First  Public  Declamation.  Mr. 
Powers  makes  the  usual  fitting  remarks  to 
Class  IV. 

Oct.  31 — We’d  like  to  know  why  Mr.  Shea 
calls  Mr.  Carroll  "Effie.” 

Nov.  1 — Today,  two  hundred  loyal  sons 
of  Latin  School  sat  in  the  rain  of  Fenway 
Park  to  see  Trade  School  outswim  Latin 
School  to  a 7-2  victory.  In  more  ways  than 
one,  our  cheer-leaders,  Fred  Carmody,  Charlie 
Colbert,  and  "Moore”  O’Brien  were  all  wet. 

Nov.  2 — Today  the  Raving  Reporter  in- 
augurates the  first  "Bright  Sayings  of  Clever 
Teacher’s  Day.” 

Mr.  Thomas  William  Sheehan,  age  (?),  78 
Walnut  Street,  Natick,  wins  the  first  prize 
of  a dynamite-filled  golf  ball  with  this  bright 
saying:  "In  regard  to  the  eternal  triangle, 
two  women  and  a man  form  a comedy;  two 
men  and  a woman,  a tragedy.”  Bravo,  Mr. 
Sheehan;  come  around  to  the  Sanctum  and 
get  your  prize. 

Honorable  mention  goes  to  Mr.  Philip 
Marson,  1 5 Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline.  Mr. 
Marson  receives  the  perforated  boat  for  the 
following:  "My  room  has  a hundred  percent 
Register  subscription — or  shall  I say  a hun- 
dred percent  Registration}”  Congratulations* 
Mr.  Marson. 

Nov.  3 — After  a bitter  campaign,  the 
Stamp  Club’s  Republican  ticket  was  elected 
— to  wit:  M.  Waldman,  president  and  W. 
Doctor,  vice-president. 

Nov.  4 — Mr.  Marson  blue-pencilled  to- 
day’s remark.  Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well,  con- 
sidering that  our  "math”  mark  is  not  so  good 
this  month  anyway. 

Nov.  7 — Declamation  starts  anew.  "Have 
you  ever  taken  that  piece  before?” 
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A TREE  UPROOTED 

Herbert  Montrvid  Agoos,  ’33 


Christopher  Crackston  paused  in  the  act 
of  combing  his  hair.  Carefully  setting  aside 
the  comb  and  brush,  he  gazed  thoughtfully 
into  the  mirror  before  him.  He  saw  therein 
a face,  a face  of  finely  molded  features,  sen- 
sitive, aristocratic,  tinged  with  the  haughty 
pride  of  generations  of  Crackstons. 

Never  had  a Crackston  had  occasion  to 
gaze  into  a mirror  with  the  slightest  dis- 
quietude. For  the  Crackstons  were  of  noble 
lineage.  In  the  family  chronicle  had  been  re- 
corded the  presence  of  Crackstons  among  the 
“Mayflower”  voyagers.  True,  to  many  of 
the  Crackstons  even  this  was  distasteful;  to 
these  scions  the  voyage  seemed  an  affair  of 
their  bourgeois  ancestry.  But  this  feeling  was 
generally  discredited.  Fortunately  the  Crack- 
tons  had  all  been  possessed  of  a happy  com- 
bination of  bodily  characteristics.  Lissome 
of  limb,  keen  of  eye,  delicate  of  complexion, 
they  had  ever  prided  themselves  on  their 
classic  features.  But  the  one  characteristic  of 
which  they  were  most  jealously  and  pas- 
sionately proud,  was  their  crowning  glory, 
the  shining  light  which  forever  inspired  suc- 
ceeding Crackstons  to  even  loftier  heights  of 
anatomical  perfection — the  Famous  Crack- 
ston Nose. 

Christopher  paused  in  his  reflections  — 
God!  how  he  loathed  it!  Where  was  the  fine, 
straight  line,  the  delicate,  haughty  disten- 
sion of  nostril,  in  all,  the  consummate  art- 
istry which  distinguished  all  Crackston 
noses?  Wherefrom  had  this  ugly  promon- 
tory sprung,  which  jutted  from  between  his 
keen  blue  eyes?  Was  it  merely  a bitter  jest 
of  capricious  nature,  or  had  some  ancestral 
discrepancy,  seemingly  buried  in  the  dim, 
forgotten  past,  suddenly  arisen  to  mar  his 
life  and  to  make  him  an  object  of  derision 
and  a disgrace  to  his  noble  forebears? 

Almost  apologetically,  Christopher  recalled 
having  seen  at  some  previous  time,  with  no 
less  repulsion,  another  nose  remarkably  simi- 
lar in  defect  to  the  one  which  so  horribly 


disfigured  his  own  countenance.  "Where? 
....  Whose?  . . . .”  Ah,  yes,  Christopher 
colored  slightly.  ""A  disgusting  Prize-Fight- 
er!” Further  contemplation  of  it  was  un- 
bearable. With  a shuddering  groan,  he  turned 
away  and  hastily  completed  his  toilet. 

Christopher  descended  the  shining  marble 
stairs  with  some  misgiving,  but,  nevertheless, 
with  a dignity  befitting  his  social  stratum. 
He  paused  at  their  foot.  The  sound  of  voices, 
gay  and  laughing,  from  the  drawing-room 
seemed  strangely  inauspicious.  He  listened, 
apprehension  clutching  at  his  throat. 

"You  know,  Chris  is  a walking  enigma. 
When  you  look  him  straight  in  the  face,  you 
can’t  tell  where  he’s  going.  His  Nose  can’t 
seem  to  make  up  its  mind.” 

"He’d  have  a fine  time  following  his 
Nose.” 

Christopher  bit  his  lip.  He  was  not  angry. 
In  the  first  place,  a Crackston  never  gave 
full  vent  to  his  feelings.  Secondly,  he  had 
grown  practically  incapable  of  such  feeling; 
but,  granted  that  he  were,  he  would  never 
have  confessed  it  even  to  himself.  It  would 
have  been  an  admission  of  weakness.  Further- 
more, having  become  inured  to  such  raillery, 
he  had  finally  come  to  regard  it  as  an  excel- 
lent cause  for  self-pity.  As  a result,  Chris- 
topher had  acquired  an  overwhelming  in- 
feriority complex.  With  a feeble  attempt  at 
disdain,  he  entered  the  room.  At  his  sudden 
appearance,  every  face  reddened  with  em- 
barrassment, Christopher  became  conscious 
of  an  air  of  tense  constraint.  Regaining  his 
assurance,  he  assumed  an  attitude  of  injured 
indifference.  Christopher  felt  supremely  con- 
fident and  completely  at  ease  with  the  reali- 
zation that  he  controlled  the  situation. 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,  don’t  take  it  that 
way.  It’s  all  in  fun,  you  know.” 

Christopher  ignored  the  speaker.  He  was 
congratulating  himself  on  his  initial  triumph. 
Certainly,  this  was  propitious  to  further  suc- 
cess, and  to  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
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equality  among  his  fellow-men.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  first  requisite  was  determina- 
tion. One  must  be  adamant  .... 

"Christopher,  surely  you’re  going  to  the 
dance!”  Elis  sister  spoke  from  the  doorway. 

Christopher  sensed  disaster.  He  felt  sud- 
denly impotent,  as  if  a huge  blanket  had 
been  thrown  over  his  head.  He  was  losing 
his  grip.  Losing  ....  He  awoke  to  reality. 

"What?  Ah?  Yes.  Yes,  of  course.”  Chris- 
topher stifled  an  impulse,  and  followed  obe- 
diently. He  cursed  himself  for  his  presump- 
tion. Still  .... 

The  following  morning  Christopher  arose 
earlier  than  was  his  custom.  He  was  always 
a fastidious  dresser,  greatly  concerned  over 
the  most  minute  details.  This  was  the 
Crackston  Standard.  Not  so  this  morning. 
Hastily  he  donned  a gray  tweed  suit  of 
ominous  somberness,  and  descended  the  stairs 
in  such  indecent  haste  that  he  nearly 
frightened  the  wits  out  of  the  butler  as  he 
entered  the  breakfast-room.  The  good  man 
became  much  distressed  over  this  unparalleled 
action.  Solicitously,  he  enquired  whether  Mr. 
Christopher  was  unwell  this  morning?  Mr. 
Christopher  felt  disinclined  to  discuss  the 
matter.  He  replied  that  he  had  never  felt 
better  in  his  life  and  that  he  would  be  much 
obliged  if  his  breakfast  were  immediately 
served  him. 

At  precisely  twelve  o’clock  Christopher 
presented  himself  at  his  father’s  study.  Hav- 
ing been  admitted,  and  having  paid  his 
respects,  he  came  to  the  point:  "Father,  I 
should  like  to  consult  the  Chronicle.” 

Now  the  elder  Crackston’s  feeling  toward 
his  son  had  never  gone  beyond  apathy. 
Christopher’s  life  was  entirely  his  own  as 
long  as  he  remained  within  the  limits  of  the 
family  tradition,  and  so,  although  curious, 
he  handed  his  son  the  key  to  the  Chronicle 
Chamber  without  comment. 

Safely  closeted  within  the  Chamber,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  its  sanctity  forbade 
intrusion,  Christopher  seated  himself  at  the 
desk.  The  huge  volume,  chronicling  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crackston  family  since  its 


immigration  to  America  in  1620,  lay  for- 
biddingly on  the  table  before  him.  But  its 
massiveness  failed  to  dismay  him.  The 
Crackstons  held  the  book  almost  in  venera- 
tion. It  told  the  story  of  a great  and  illus- 
trious family.  To  Christopher  now  it  was 
merely  a source  of  vital  information.  He 
prepared  for  a thorough  investigation.  He 
determined  to  begin  his  search  at  the  opening. 

For  days  he  labored;  he  fancied  he  read 
more  than  he  had  in  the  entire  course  of  his 
life.  He  neither  ate  or  slept.  His  self-denial 
was  both  admirable  and  terrifying.  His 
family  was  amazed  and  perplexed.  Suddenly 
Christopher  struck  gold.  He  had  been  read- 
ing without  pause  for  relaxation,  of  the 
family  life  during  the  Revolution  and  of  its 
participation  in  that  great  struggle.  Fervent- 
ly, he  prayed  that  he  might  discover  some 
indication,  however  small,  of  the  truth  he 
felt  certain  existed.  He  had  come  to  a para- 
graph recording  the  presence  of  a Crackston 
at  Trenton.  With  bated  breath  he  read: 

"On  January  twenty-fifth,  1777,  Benj. 
J.  Crackston  of  Boston  was  apprised  of  the 
appearance  of  Whitman  Crackston  at  Tren- 
ton. It  is  reported  that  upon  hearing  the 
name  of  the  son  whom  he  had  nine  years 
previously  disowned  for  his  scandalous  con- 
duct, mentioned,  the  old  gentleman  arose  in 
great  wrath  and  strode  from  the  room,  re- 
fusing to  listen  further  to  the  exploits  of  the 
child  whom  he  had  forever  put  from  his 
heart.  The  report  read  that  Whitman  had 
displayed  great  courage  and  fortitude,  and 
had  been  commended  by  the  Commander 
himself.  However,  he  promptly  resumed  his 
lax  ways.  Having  drunk  more  than  he  could 
safely  carry  at  the  festivities  following  the 
victory,  he  become  offensive,  and  overcome 
by  a sudden  pugilistic  propensity,  had  had 
his  nose  irreparably  smashed  in  a fight  with 
a drunken  Colonial.  Following  this  encoun- 
ter, Whitman  disappeared  and  has  not  been 
seen  since.  However,  it  was  generally  believed 

Christopher’s  head  drooped  dejectedly.  He 
groaned.  He  thought  bitterly,  "The  lot  of 
another  ill-fated  Crackston?” 
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Having  declared  that  he  fears  neither  man 
nor  beast,  Mr.  Winslow  resurrected  his  past 
and  confessed  that  he  has  left  in  his  wake  a 
string  of  horrible  murders  of  those  who 
have  opposed  his  will.  Mr.  Winslow:  "I’m 
neither  deaf  or  blind.  (Applause)  And 
furthermore,  I’m  not  afraid.  (More  applause. 
Cries  of  'Elect  him.’)  And  all  those  who 
thought  I was,  are  dead  now.”  To  appease 
the  'monster’s’  wrath,  an  admirer  left  a 
beautiful  red  apple  on  Mr.  Winslow’s  desk, 
with  a note,  saying:  "To  our  dear  teacher, 
from  Harvey”.  Room  301  still  resounds  with 
the  knocking  of  knees  and  chattering  of 

teeth Latin  School’s  bitter  rival  of 

1700  was  known  as  the  Proctor  School. 
When  time  came  to  show  school  spirit,  the 
boys  would  assemble  on  Tremont  Street  and 
hurl  bitter  "gibes”  at  one  another,  but 
never  strayed  beyond  the  bounds  of  gentle- 
manly conduct.  Typical  example: 

"Proctor’s  boys  shut  up  in  a pen, 

They  can’t  get  out  but  now  and  then, 

And  when  they  get  out  they  dance  about, 

For  fear  of  Latin  School  gentlemen.” 

. . . . Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  wisest  Latin 
School  boy  as  well  as  the  wisest  American, 
tells  how  the  boys  of  his  day,  having  dis- 
covered the  headmaster’s  proclivity  to  drink, 
set  up  a rebellion  "never  known — like  this 

in  the  English  schools  to  surpass  it.” 

Looking  through  the  first  issue  of  the  "Latin 
School  Gazette”  (1884),  one  finds,  in  the 
Notice:  "Newspaper  editors,  in  this  school, 
will  confer  a favor  by  noticing  our  paper.” 

In  the  same  issue.  "Office  of  the 

Latin  School  Gazette  is  at  the  second  desk 
in  the  back  row  from  the  table,  in  Mr. 


Gardner’s  room.”  (Was  it  Room  307?)  . . . . 
....  In  the  next  issue.  "To  our  subscribers — 
Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  yet 
paid  are  respectfully  informed  that  if  they 
don’t  settle  up  quick,  (Did  they  have  a 
Faculty  Adviser  in  1845?)  their  names  will 
be  struck  off  our  list.  Several  persons  have 
been  rejected  who  would  gladly  pay  our  very 
low  terms”.  ...  In  the  third  issue:  "Robbery! 
We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Parker’s  room, 
Latin  School,  was  entered  on  Tuesday  Night, 
13th  inst.  (Feb.),  and  a few  articles  of  small 
value  taken.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the 
thief  entered  by  the  window.”  ....  In  the 
same  issue:  "Bright,  a boy,  translated  a pas- 
sage in  Latin,  as  follows:  'Oinnis  Gallia  est 
divisa  in  tres  partes:  All  Gaul  is  halved  into 
three  quarters!’  ....  A typical  joke  from  the 
fourth  and  last  copy  of  the  Gazette,  in  an 
editorial,  speaking  about  the  paper:  "Its 
columns  have  never  been  used  for  the  inser- 
tion of  slander”  ....  The  Gazette,  incident- 
ally, was  hand-printed  in  ink  on  paper  now 
yellow  with  age — The  first  high-school  paper 
to  be  published  in  the  country  was  the  Latin 
School  "Literary  Journal”  (1829),  now  in 
the  school  library  ....  From  the  program 
of  the  "Annual  Prize  Drill  of  the  Latin 
School  Battalion”  in  1886  (when  men  were 
men,  and  Latin  School  boys  were  perfect 
gentlemen) : "Sword  exercise”  ....  "Bayonet 
exercise”  ....  Once  upon  a time,  many  long 
years  ago  (this  is  no  bed-time  story)  no  one 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  more 
than  four  years. 

Herbert  Agoos,  ’33 
Herbert  Berman,  ’34 
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GROTON  GROANS 


Ending  the  out-of-town  series,  our  stal- 
wart eleven  registered  a shutout,  to  the  tune 
of  19-0,  over  Groton’s  footballers,  Saturday, 
October  15.  Grotons  was  eclipsed  by  means 
of  superb  passes,  which  accounted  for  all 
touchdowns. 

The  first  Latin  score  occurred  in  the 
initial  stanza  on  a 3 5 -yard  bullet-like  pass 
from  Bouchie  to  Gavin,  who  gave  the  spec- 
tators a thrill  by  juggling  the  pigskin  before 
taking  it  over  for  the  count.  Sheehan  made 
the  score  read  7-0  by  a neat  placement. 

The  boys  kept  the  earth  trembling  in  the 
second  period  from  start  to  finish.  Mac- 
Laughlin  hied  15  yards  around  left  end. 
Lawlor  and  Ryan  hit  the  Groton  frontier 
for  gains.  When  the  Grotonites  had  re- 
covered consciousness  after  the  next  play, 
all  they  could  do  was  block  the  try-point. 
MacLaughlin  had  shot  a short  pass  to  Ryan 
at  the  scrimmage  line,  and  "Gunboat”  had 
flipped  a lateral  to  Sheehan,  who  raced  3 0 
yards  for  the  score. 

Late  in  the  second  period,  came  the 
highlight,  when  "Mac”  sprinted  90  yards  to 
cross  the  goal-line  after  intercepting  a Groton 


pass.  Just  prior  to  the  interception,  Groton 
had  completed  a 4 5 -yard  pass.  In  attempting 
another,  the  pigskin  ran  afoul  of  "Little 
Buddy  Mac”,  who  leaped  to  snare  it;  then 
looped  the  Groton  would-be  tacklers  behind 
excellent  interference.  Once  in  the  clear,  he 
sped  down  the  field  in  "nothing  flat”,  to  set 
the  final  figures  at  19-0. 

The  last  half  was  fruitless  as  far  as  tallies 
were  concerned,  but  it  was  full  of  keen 
action.  The  Groton  line-up  showed  sur- 
prising strength,  but  not  enough  to  score. 
In  scoring  position  twice,  it  missed  both 
chances.  After  "Jerry”  O’Callahan  had 
added  to  their  misery  by  intercepting  a 
desperate  lateral,  the  backfield  eliminated. 
Groton  as  a scoring  possibilty  by  successful 
blocking.  Thus  ended  a very  pleasant  outing 
on  the  playing  fields  of  Groton. 

Why  Groton  groaned: 

In  action  against  Grotonites  were:  Benson, 
Bigwood,  Bouchie,  Brassil,  Carroll,  Chapman, 
Coy,  Crehan,  Cutter,  Donovan,  Dowd, 
Downes,  Feinman,  Gavin,  Hoye,  Lawlor, 
Larsen,  Lipow,  MacLaughlin,  MacVey, 
O’Callahan,  Ryan,  Sanford;  Sheehan. 
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AVE  VICTORES! 

Retaining  the  championship  of  Avenue 
Louis  Pasteur  and  extending  its  untarnished 
record  of  victories,  Latin’s  gridiron  men  van- 
quished Commerce,  16-7,  on  the  Red  Sox 
stamping  grounds,  October  24.  Including  the 
game  with  our  neighbors,  the  total  scoring 
stands  at  54  against  14  garnered  by  our  4 
opponents. 

Capt.  Gavin,  playing  a stellar  role  through- 
out, was  responsible  for  the  initial  score,  a 
safety,  after  having  blocked  a Commerce 
punt,  four  minutes  after  the  opening  whistle. 
Commerce  scored  next,  taking  advantage  of 
a Latin  fumble  on  the  latter’s  24-yard  line, 
and  pushing  it,  with  two  first  downs,  to 
within  a foot  of  the  goal-line.  The  struggle 
assumed  a Commerce  aspect  as  Winiski  wrig- 
gled over,  to  put  Commerce  in  the  lead.  The 
extra  point  was  rushed.  The  quarter  ended, 
Commerce  leading,  7-2. 

The  second  period  was  more  propitious  as 
Latin’s  legion  opened  fire,  blasting  for  three 
first  downs  and  a score.  Lawlor  and  Sheehan 
crashed  the  Commerce  forward  wall,  putting 
the  pigskin  on  the  defensive  34-yard  line.  A 
lateral  from  Field-General  Bouchie  to  "Ike” 
Sheehan  plus  a scamper  around  right  end 
netted  17  yards.  Rushes  by  Lawlor,  Mac- 
Laughlin,  and  Sheehan  reached  the  two-yard 
line,  after  which  "Ike”  increased  the  figures 
by  puncturing  the  Commerce  defense  for  a 
touchdown  and  placekicking  the  extra  point. 
At  the  end  of  the  quarter,  Latin  9,  Com- 
merce 7. 

The  next  and  final  tally  occurred  in  the 
last  stanza.  Two  Commerce  penalties  total- 
ing 3 0 yards  with  Ryan’s  battleship  tactics 
and  "Bud”  McLaughlin’s  snappy  footwork, 
combined  to  plant  the  leather  on  the  com- 
merce one-yard  line.  The  defense  stiffened 
well  enough  to  hold  the  assault  for  the  first 
two  tries  and  ruin  Sheehan’s  attempt  around 


the  end,  causing  an  18-yard  loss.  The  next 
play  settled  the  argument.  "Ike”  Sheehan 
wouldn’t  be  denied.  He  tried  again,  this  time 
deceiving  (tsk!  tsk!)  Commerce  by  faking 
a pass.  Instead  he  made  a hawklike  swoop 
around  the  Commerce  flank,  eluded  three 
tacklers,  and  raced  across  the  zero  marker, 
close  to  the  sideline,  making  the  figures  read, 
16-7. 

Instrumental  in  defeating  Commerce  were 
Sanford,  Gavin,  Dowd,  Benson,  Donovan, 
O’Callaghan,  Larsen,  Brassil,  Friedman, 
Bouchie,  Bigwood,  Crehan,  Sullivan,  Mc- 
Laughlin, Lawlor,  Ryan,  and  Sheehan. 


LATIN’S  LAMENT 

Trade  School  and  the  rain  god,  opening 
the  flood  gates  of  heaven,  conspired  to  drown 
Latin,  on  November  I (of  late  and  moist 
memory),  in  as  fine  an  exhibition  of  water 
polo  as  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  Fenway 
Park  pool.  Score:  7 drowned,  2 missing. 

The  first  tally  came  as  a lucky  "break” 
for  Trade  when  a Latin  kick  slid,  like  an 
oyster  down  a gullet,  from  the  punter’s 
miry  foot  for  a slight  ten  yards.  It  bounded 
once,  heavy  and  sodden,  and  alighted  in  the 
lap  of  Novak,  Trade  back,  who  slithered 
thru  the  sleet  until  downed  (or  drowned)  on 
the  Latin  I yard  line.  Opposition  to  a moving 
body  was  impossible;  there  were  no  footholds 
for  the  lines-men.  The  Trade  ball  carrier 
(using  the  Australian  crawl)  needed  little 
momentum  to  slide  over  the  line.  Strange  to 
say,  the  kick  for  point  was  also  successful. 

The  weather  became  a deluge,  the  game 
an  exchange  of  kicks,  most  of  which  were 
admirable  in  spite  of  prevailing  atmospheric 
conditions.  It’s  a wonder  how  the  backfield 
boys  were  able  to  hang  on  to  the  pigskin, 
much  less  boot  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
punted  from  one  end  of  the  tank  to  the 
other. 
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Latin’s  score  came  in  the  final  period. 
Sheehan’s  kicking,  plus  a snappy  runback  of 
a Trade  punt,  by  Bouchie,  enabled  Latin  to 
get  the  better  of  the  exchange,  and  forced 
Trade,  in  the  shadow  of  its  goal  posts,  to 
ring  up  a voluntary  safety,  as  the  best  means 
out  of  danger. 

It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  just  what 
was  what  and  who  did  what;  however,  it 
was  easily  seen  that  Brassil  was  always  in 
fast;  that  they  didn’t  get  past  Dowd;  that 
the  B-G  pass  worked  once;  that  Sheehan 
made  the  only  first  down  and  got  away  some 
beautiful  kicks. 


DROPS  FROM  THE  SHOWERS 
As  Groton  groaned  and  went  down  to  de- 
feat, Messieurs  Dunn,  French,  Looney,  and 
Shea  of  the  faculty,  called  the  plays  from 

the  stands Latin’s  aerials  functioned 

in  the  approved  manner Groton  was 

bewildered  by  numerous  forwards  and  lat- 
erals, and  was  caught  flatfooted  by  Coach 
Fitzgerald’s  fast-stepping  galaxy Base- 

ball weather  didn’t  interfere  with  the  squad’s 
excellent  co-operation Cutter,  alter- 

nating with  Dowd,  played  a consistent  and 

meritorious  game Some  of  the  Groton 

boys  acted  like  cinema  stars  (they  needed 

doubles) Alibi:  "If  I had  more  speed, 

I’d  make  the  All-American,  if  I was  heavier.” 
. . . . ("If  you  had  your  math  assignment, 
we’d  have  our  math  assignment,  if  you  had, 

etc.”) The  boys  are  saying  that  Dick 

Lawlor  is  our  best  interfering  back. — When 

he  hits  them,  they  need  assistance We 

hear  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  set  back 

by  Groton’s  setback  at  Latin  hands 

"Ike”  Sheehan  shows  his  heels  on  those  flashy 
end-runs;  if  they  do  get  him,  three  men  are 


required "Bud”  McLaughlin  is  going 

great  guns With  such  Q.  B.  S.  as 


"Hen”  and  "Mac”,  the  Mentor  needn’t 

worry  a whit  about  the  signals To  say 

nothing  about  Lawlor,  Ryan,  and  Bigwood 
to  gain  ground  on  frontal  offense!  And  with 


Hoye  and  Sheehan  to  take  care  of  booting 
the  leather,  the  Coach’s  backfield  worries  are 

minimized But  where  would  these 

boys  be  without  such  linesmen  as  Capt. 
Gavin,  Benson,  Brassil,  Sanford,  Dowd, 
Feinman,  Friedman,  "O’  Cal,”  Chapman, 
Donovan,  Coy,  Cutter,  et  al.  "Why!  Out  in 
left  field,  glove  off,  leaning  on  the  fence, 
taking  them  on  the  head!”  (By  permission 

of  the  copyright  owners) "Jerry 

O’Cal”,  6 -2",  looked  as  though  he  might 
hit  his  head  on  the  celestial  ceiling  when  he 
snared  a pass  meant  for  a Groton  receiver. 

In  1876,  when  football  was  in  its 

infancy: — [How  would  these  items  click 
today?]  (1)  "A  player  may  be  offside  only 
twice  during  a game”  (2)  "A  match  shall 
be  decided  by  a majority  of  touchdowns;  a 
goal  shall  be  equal  to  four  touchdowns;  but 
in  case  of  a tie  a goal  kicked  from  a touch- 
down shall  take  precedence  over  four  touch- 
downs” (3)  "A  touchdown  is  when  a player, 
putting  his  hand  upon  the  ball  on  the  ground 
in  touch  or  in  goal,  stops  it  so  that  it  remains 
dead  or  fairly  so” — Whoof!  Figure  it  out 

for  yourself! The  good  points  of 

Gavin’s  shift  of  positions — tackle  on  de- 
fense, end  on  offense — have  been  proven 
effective.  It  makes  him  eligible  to  receive 
passes,  while  not  losing  the  advantage  of  his 

superlative  defensive  line-play 

"Buck”  Benson  seems  to  have  a knack  for 
keeping  his  hands  wrapt  around  the  leather — 
When  not  passing  it  back  from  center,  he’s 
on  a scout  for  fumbles — He  generally  gets 

them,  too In  the  last  quarter  of  the 

Commerce  shindig,  our  neighbors’  defense 
broke  thru  to  smear  Sheehan’s  start  of  an 
end-run:  "They  tumbled  out,  pell-mell", 
forlorn, — and  that  was  when  'Ike’s’  locks 
were  shorn” — But, — craniometrically  speak- 
ing, whenever  there  is  considerable  distance 
between  the  metopion  and  ophryon,  as  is  the 
situation  in  "Ike’s”  case,  there  is  likelihood 
of  superior  recoveries,  as  he  so  aptly  demon- 
strated by  a progressive  gallopade  around  the 
Commerce  flank  for  a touchdown 
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Friedman,  not  the  renowned  Benny,  but  our 
own  distinguished  end,  threw  away  his 
crutches  to  get  into  the  Commerce  game, 
back  in  play  for  the  first  time  since  the  St. 

Mark’s  victory Cheering  in  the 

battle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Avenue  was 
notably  assisted  by  some  Hyde  Park  female 

leaders Two  Commerce  penalties, 

1 5 yards  each,  aided  Latin  in  garnering  its 
second  touchdown — The  first  penalty  pro- 
bably resulted  because  our  neighbors  feared 
disqualification  for  reaching  for  a lucky;  the 
second  penalty, — well,  perhaps  for  incre- 
mental repetition,  which  has  absolutely  no 
effect  on  the  penalty  for  the  mile  run, — 
1760  yards. — As  yet,  there  have  been  no 
penalties  for  the  substitute  telling  his  best 

friend  (advt.) At  first  there  was 

difficulty  on  the  coach’s  part  when  he  at- 
tempted to  inform  the  "sub”  just  who  was 
the  proper  official  to  report  to:  he  might 
just  as  well  attempt  to  explain  to  a Zulu  the 
operation  of  the  stock  exchange. — But  that’s 
all  cleared  up  now. — The  sub  reports  to 
referee,  umpire,  judges,  and  Hizzoner  the 
Mayor,  and  greets  lines-men,  merely  for  the 

sake  of  politeness Which  reminds 

us, — the  student  body  is  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  megaphones,  used  in  the  Com- 
merce affray,  were  returned  to  our  cheer- 
leaders, who  in  themselves,  are  the  very 

essence  of  politesse 

Coach  Fitzgerald  has  developed  a goodly 
number  of  his  proteges  into  good  material 
for  college  and  university  elevens.  A few 
Latin  School  boys,  formerly  under  the  tute- 
lage of  our  athletic  mentor,  now  playing 
intercollegiate  football  include  the  follow- 
ing: Lawlor,  varsity  end,  West  Point;  Ko- 
pans  (ineligible  at  present),  varsity  tackle, 
Harvard;  Casey,  varsity  center,  Harvard; 
Cullen,  varsity  guard,  Harvard;  "Bucky” 
Warren,  varsity  quarterback,  Boston  Col- 
lege; Balkan,  varsity  guard,  William  and 
Mary;  Horowitz,  varsity  tackle,  William  and 


Mary;  Fred  Moore,  "frosh”  center,  Boston 
College;  O’Hare,  "frosh”  tackle,  Dart- 
mouth; not  least,  but  last  on  our  list,  Wilson, 

Freshman  end,  Harvard The  Trade 

game  developed  a goodly  number  of  am- 
phibians ....  and  perhaps  a few  Channel 
swimmers  ....  the  fellows  who  survived 
that  ordeal,  in  all  probability,  are  webfooted 
. . . . Football  shindigs  with  Trade  have  been 
washouts  out  the  last  three  occasions  . . . . 
Now  that  the  climax  has  been  reached,  it 
having  rained  sufficiently  for  two  eventful 
occasions,  we  can  leave  the  waterwings  zu 
Hause  ....  When  the  boys  emerged  from  a 
pile-on  after  a line-buck,  they  spouted  water 
like  a gam  of  whales  ....  Standing  on  the 
sidelines,  instead  of  on  a "dock,”  was  a 
handsome  Revere  lifeguard  ....  We  sus- 
pect that  Novak’s  concussions  resulted  from 
a head-on  collision  with  the  referee’s  speed- 
boat ....  or  a splurge  from  Muddy  River 
. . . . incredibile  d'ictu,  the  wotah  boahs  were 
on  hand  ....  a bit  superfluous  perhaps  . . . . 
The  squads  filed  on  the  field  (or  into  the 
tank)  in  the  manner  of  gladiators  entering 
the  arena  of  the  Roman  Colisseum  . . . . 
There  were  two  differences,  on  second 
thought, — the  lifebelts  of  our  modern  war- 
riors, and  their  final  words:  "Nataturi,”  or 
better,  "Mersuri,  te  salutamus”  ....  Many 
a plot  was  hatched  in  the  huddle,  but  a wet 
blanket  discounted  them  all  ...  . The  rain 
didn’t  hinder  "Ike”  Sheehan’s  usual  two  or 
three  canters  around  the  flanks  ....  The 
greater  part  of  the  game  consisted  in  booting 
the  ball  from  one  end  of  the  tank  to  the 
other  ....  What  thrilled  the  spectator  most 
was  the  sight  of  the  leather  loose  after 
fumbles,  which  were  many  and  excusable 
....  To  many,  the  fray  was  a strange  ex- 
hibition ....  it  might  have  been  anything 
from  a submarine  battle  between  two  schools 
of  sharks  to  a couple  of  crews  working  out 
on  the  Charles  .... 
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FROTHY  FOOTBALL  FACTS 


Antiquarians  claim  that  the  Greeks  played 
a game  called  "harpaston,”  surprisingly  simi- 
lar to  rugby  football  as  played  in  the  latter 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries  ....  It  was 
immensely  popular  in  Sparta  ....  Played  on 
a field  rectangular  in  shape  and  marked  with 
sidelines,  goal-lines,  and  center  line  . . . . 
The  Romans  adopted  this  game,  latinizing 
the  name  to  "harpastum”  ....  The  expo- 
nents of  this  game  came  into  conflict  with 
the  exponents  of  the  Roman  football  pastime 
. . . . Both  games  were  long,  methodless 
scrimmages  ....  The  emperor  Augustus, 
upon  coming  to  the  throne  as  successor  to 
hisgreat  uncle,  Julius  Caesar,  demanded  a 
revision  of  the  football  rules,  and  appointed 
a philosopher  to  carry  out  his  command  . . . . 
As  late  as  1898,  this  game  was  played  as  a 
revival  in  Florence,  Italy,  its  name,  however, 
being  changed  to  "Calcio”  ....  In  1500 
A.D.,  Alexander  Barclay,  an  English  poet, 
wrote: 

"And  now  in  winter  when  men  kill  the 
fat  swine. 

They  get  the  bladder  and  blow  it  great 
and  thine. 

With  many  beans  and  peasen  put  therein 

It  rattleth,  soundeth  and  slimeth,  clere 
and  fayre, 

While  it  is  thrown  and  cast  up  in  the 
ayre, 

Each  one  contendeth  and  hath  a great 
delight 

With  foote  and  with  handethe  bladder 
for  to  smite; 

If  it  fall  to  the  ground  they  lift  it  up 
again, 

And  this  way  to  labour  they  count  it 
no  payne”. 


games  of  football  were  played  in  early  times 
in  Ireland  by  the  Celts,  in  Gaul  by  the 
Teutons,  in  Mexico  by  the  Aztecs  (accord- 
ing to  Cortez),  and  even  by  the  Esqui- 
maux .... 

"Am  I so  round  with  you  as  you  with  me, 
That  like  a football  you  do  spurn  me 
thus?” 

(Dromio  of  Adriana  in  Shakespeare’s 
"Comedy  of  Errors”). 

"Forasmuch  as  there  is  great  noise  in  the 
city,  caused  by  hustling  over  large  foot- 
balls from  which  many  evils  arise,  which 
God  forbid,  we  command  and  forbid  on 
behalf  of  the  king  on  pain  of  punishment 
such  game  to  be  played  in  the  future”. 
(Laws-16  Edward  II,  April  13,  1314). 

"The  streets  full  of  footballs,  it  being  a 
great  frost”.  (Samuel  Pepys  diary  of  Jan. 
2,  1665). 

"The  King  forbiddes  that  na  man  play 
at  the  futball”.  (Henry  VI — 1424). 

"From  this  Court  I debar  all  rough  and 
violent  exercises,  likewise  football,  meeter 
for  lameing  than  making  able  the  users 
thereof”.  (James  I). 

"Some  men  wolde  saye  that  in  the  me- 
dioctitie,  which  I have  soo  much  praysed 
in  shootynge,  why  not  bouling,  claise  pins 
and  koyting  be  as  much  commended? 
Verily  as  for  the  two  last  they  be  utterly 
objected  of  all  men,  in  lyke  wyse  foote 
balle,  wherein  is  nothynge  but  beastie  furie 
and  extreme  violence,  whereof  proceded 
hurte  and  rancour  and  consequently  malice 
do  remayn  with  them  that  be  wounded, 
whereof  it  is  to  be  put  in  perpetual  sy- 
lence”.  (Sir  Thomas  Elyote,  English  moral- 
ist, 17th  century) . 


It  has  been  asserted  and  proved  that 


— G.  U.  ’33 
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THE  LORD  HIGH  EXECUTIONER’S  SONG 
( Adapted  front  "The  Mikado”) 

I 

As  some  day  it  must  happen  that  a victim  must  be  found, 

I’ve  got  a little  list, — I’ve  got  a little  list 

Of  Latin  School  offenders  who  might  well  be  underground 

And  who  never  would  be  missed,  who  never  would  be  missed: 

The  gentlemanly  gentleman,  who  has  a penchant  towards 
The  lineal  descendancy  of  bona  fide  "Boards”; 

The  scientific  pedagogue,  who  tries  to  foster  us 
On  Archimedes’  principle,  a thing  preposterous; 

The  man  of  many  languages,  the  learned  polygot. 

We’ll  put  ’em  on  the  spot;  they  surely  should  be  shot. 

II 

I’ve  got  ’em  on  the  list;  I’ve  got  ’em  on  the  list, 

And  they’ll  none  of  ’em  be  missed,  they’ll  none  of  ’em  be  missed: 
The  master  in  the  Caesar  class,  the  pestilential  pest, 

Who  teaches  first  in  Latin,  "Tibi  faciendum  est;” 

The  scholarly  beneficent,  who  says  each  passing  day, 

"The  second  week  in  June  is  only  umpty  months  away;” 

Librarians  who  tell  you,  when  you  want  a book  to  read, 

"We’ve  every  thing  the  author  wrote  except  the  book  you  need;” 
The  teacher  who’s  ironic,  the  sarcastic  humorist, 

I don’t  think  he’ll  be  missed;  I know  he  won’t  be  missed. 

III 

I’ve  got’em  on  the  list;  I’ve  got’em  on  the  list, 

And  I think  they’ll  not  be  missed — I’m  sure  they  won’t  be  missed: 
The  pupils  who  spasmodic’ly  in  mental  aberration 
Vociferously  will  declaim  a Cicero  ovation; 

We  really  should  have  published  a decapitation  ban 
On  Communistic  students  who  discuss  the  five-year  plan. 

The  atrophied  mentality  that  wrote  this  silly  song 

Has  lived  in  peace  upon  this  sphere  a little  bit  too  long; 

If  he  by  some  good  fortune  should  be  found  upon  the  list, 

He  positively,  absolutely  NEVER  WOULD  BE  MISSED. 

— Edward  Martin,  ’33 
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FIRST  AID 

A learned  professor  came  back  chuckling 
the  other  day  from  a convention  of  learned 
professors  held  in  Virginia  at  one  of  the 
best-known  resort  hotels.  He  and  several 
others  were  discussing  an  extremely  ab- 
struse subject  one  afternoon  in  the  hotel 
lobby  and  were  completely  wound  up  in 
philosophic  abstractions  when  a highly  tech- 
nical point  of  fact  came  up.  There  was 
disagreement  about  it,  and  it  was  decided 
to  settle  the  matter.  They  all  looked  around, 
rather  vaguely,  for  an  encyclopedia,  but 
didn’t  see  one.  Then  a professor,  more  alert 
to  the  outside  world  than  his  brothers,  saw 
an  immaculate  clerk  standing  behind  the 
hotel  desk  studying  his  nails,  and  went  up 
to  him. 

"Is  there  an  Encyclopedia  Britannica  in 
the  hotel?”  he  inquired. 

The  clerk  was  immediately  all  polite  at- 
tention and  regret. 

"There  is  not,  sir,”  he  said.  "But  what 
is  it  you  wish  to  know?” 


SONG  OF  THE  OPEN  ROAD 

I think  that  I shall  never  see 
A billboard  lovely  as  a tree. 

Perhaps,  unless  the  billboards  fall, 
I’ll  never  see  a tree  at  all. 

— Ogden  Nash — New  Yorker 


A Definition  of  the  Relativity  of  Motion. 

(By  a Star  Pupil  in  Physics) 

"Well  say — 

F’rinstance,  y’take  a hub, 

A hub,  yeh,  and  a wheel 

And  turn  it  around. 

The  wheel,  I mean,  and  not  the  hub. 

The  hub  looks  like  it  was  goin’  too, 

But  it  ain’t. 

"Gosh,  am  I dumb! 

Of  course  the  hub  moves  too. 

I mean  the  axle,  yeh,  the  axle. 

Well  anyhow,  it’s  the  wheel  that  moves 

And  the  axle  that  don’t. 

See  what  I mean? 

"No? 

Oh,  sir,  I got  it  now! 

Say,  f’rinstance  y’take  a train — 

What’s  that,  sir? 

Yes,  sir.” 

— L.  Danziger,  ’3  3 

An  ambitious  young  teacher  at  a Boston 
High  School  read  an  advertisement  in  a 
magazine  which  offered  to  give  each  person 
sending  in  a dollar,  the  name  of  his  occu- 
pation, and  his  age,  the  key  to  success  in 
his  respective  business.  The  teacher  sent  in 
his  dollar  and  waited  impatiently  for  his 
answer.  Opening  the  letter,  he  found  writ- 
ten in  large  red  letters  the  single  word, 
"Work.” 
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HOW  HE  READ  IT 

A very  seedy-looking  old  man  presented 
himself  at  a hospital  for  dogs  and  cats  and 
asked  to  be  taken  in. 

"You  can’t  come  in  here,”  he  was  told. 

"Oh,  yes  1 can,”  he  protested.  "I’m  an 
old  soldier.” 

"But,  my  good  man,  you  can’t.  This  is 
a veterinary  hospital.” 

"That’s  right,”  answered  the  old  man, 
serenely,  "I’m  a veteran.” 

— Pearson’s  Weekly. 

President  Hadley  of  Yale  was  a very 
lovable  personality,  with  a slight  but  most 
engaging  stutter.  An  eminent  divine  who 
was  noted  for  the  wearisome  length  of  his 
sermons  was  due  to  preach  (at  Yale);  he 
said  to  President  Hadley  just  before  the 
service,  "May  I enquire  the  length  of  time 
set  aside  for  my  discourse?”  The  reply  was, 
"T-t-there  is  n-no  set  t-time  for  the  ser- 
mon, b-bu-but  we  have  a tradition  souls 
aren’t  saved  after  t-t-twenty  minutes.” — 
Doris  Arthur  Jones,  Taking  the  Curtain 
Call. 

HIS  EXPIRING  WORDS 

"Words  fail  me,”  muttered  the  fresh- 
man as  he  flunked  the  spelling  exam. 

— American  Boy. 


PAS  DE  SA  FAUTE  ....  MAIS 

— C’est  ton  frere  qui  a attache  une 
poele  a la  queue  du  chat.  C’est  tres  me- 
diant. Ferais-tu  Qa,  toi? 

— Moi,  oh!  jamais,  jamais! 

— Mais  pourquoi  n’as-tu  pas  empeche  ton 
frere  de  faire  cela? 

— Je  ne  pouvais  pas,  j’etais  occupe  a 
tenir  le  chat. 


PENDANT  LA  LECON 

C’est  dans  une  ecole  de  Montreal  pen- 
dant la  legon  d’arithmetique  que  la  mai- 


tresse  fait  additionner  et  soustraire  ses 
eleves. 

Au  petit  Jean,  elle  s’adresse  dans  les 
termes  suivants: 

— Si  le  charbon  se  vend  vingt  piastres  la 
tonne,  et  que  ton  pere  en  achete  pour 
quatre-vingt  piastres,  combien  de  tonnes 
aura-t-il? 

— Un  peu  plus  que  trois  tonnes. 

— Mais,  Jean,  dit  la  maitresse  surprise, 
votre  reponse  n’est  pas  bonne. 

Et  petit  Jean  de  repondre: 

— Oui,  maitresse,  vous  connaissez  bien 
l’arithmetique  mais  vous  ne  connaissez  pas 
le  marchand  de  charbon. 


CLINCHING  THE  DIAGNOSIS 

The  eminent  alienist  recognized  the  thug 
who  was  holding  him  up. 

"Look  here,”  he  protested,  "I’m  your 
benefactor.  Don’t  you  recall  that  I once 
saved  you  from  a life  sentence  by  proving 
you  crazy?” 

"Sure,  I remember  you  now,”  the  thug 
said  as  he  continued  his  work.  "And  ain’t 
holdin’  up  your  benefactor  a crazy  thing 
to  do?” — Boston  Transcript. 

NOT  SO  DUMB 

In  a small  town  in  the  South,  there  was 
a lad  who  had  the  reputation  of  not  being 
very  bright.  People  there  had  fun  with  him 
several  times  a day  by  placing  a dime  and  a 
nickel  on  the  open  palm  of  his  hand  and 
telling  him  to  take  his  pick  of  the  two.  In 
each  case  the  lad  would  pick  the  nickel,  and 
then  the  crowd  would  laugh  and  guffaw. 

A kind-hearted  woman  asked  him  one 
day:  "Don’t  you  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a dime  and  a nickel?  Don’t  you 
know  the  dime,  though  smaller,  is  worth 
more?” 

"Sure,  I know  it,”  he  answered,  "but 
they  wouldn”t  try  me  out  on  it  any  more 
if  I ever  took  the  dime.” 

— "Our  Paper.” 
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BUT  THEY  DID 

Twenty  newspaper  reporters  were  re- 
cently shown  over  a large  new  American 
bank.  We  understand,  however,  that  they 
were  requested  to  refrain  from  taking  notes. 

— The  Humorist. 


COULD  BE  WORSE 
Sergeant — Is  the  man  seriously  wounded? 
Patrolman — Well,  two  of  the  wounds 
are  fatal,  but  the  third  doesn’t  amount  to 
much. — Chelsea  Record. 


Le  Medecin — Comment  vous  etes-vous 
fait  cette  bosse — la  sur  la  tete? 

Pat — Une  querelle  de  famille,  monsieur. 

Le  Medecin — Sans  doute  frappe  par  un 
morceau  de  bric-a-brac. 

Pat — Pardon,  non  par  un  "brae”,  mais 
par  une  "brique”  seulement. 


HERE  HE  IS  AGAIN 
And  then  there  was  the  absent-minded 
professor  who  made  the  students  write  the 
questions  while  he  answered  them. 

— American  Boy. 


DOLET 

Beneath  the  flick’ring  arc-light, 

Amidst  the  solitude, 

In  the  grasp  of  dancing  shadows, 

With  drowsiness  subdued 

Studet! 

When  shadows  soon  come  creeping, 

And  now  enclothe  the  brain, 

And  drowsiness  comes  conqu’ring, 

Relieving  from  the  strain 

Se  dedit! 

Now  pausing  for  the  signal 
To  lease  whate’er  he  knows, 

He  grips  his  sword-like  pencil, 

His  knowing  face  now  glows 

Sperat! 

He  waits  in  expectation; 

He  calls  upon  the  Gods; 

His  heart  pulsating  wildly. 

His  pulse  now  forward  plods 

Dolet! 

Sidney  Sulkin 


IT  PAYS 

TO  PATRONIZE 

THE  REGISTER’S  ADVERTISERS 


TUXEDOS  FOR  HIRE 


New  Eotv  Prices 

READ  & WHITE 
Formal  Clothes  Rented 
for  All  Occasions 

111  SUMMER  STREET 
and  93  MASS.  AVE.,  Boston 
Woolworth  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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AMERICAN  ENGRAVING  CG 

94  ARCH  ST.  ••  BOSTON 


T.  O.  Metcalf  Company 


PRINTERS 


i ravers 


Designers  ||jp|p  Dngt 
152  Purchase  Street  Boston 


Telephone  HANcock  5050 


Please  mention  The  Register 


Academy 

SUITS 

Smart 

TOPCOATS 

High  School 
UNIFORMS 

Quality 

FURNISHINGS 


THE  DISTINCTIVE 
PLACE  TO  SHOP  . . 

You  can  be  proud  of  the  Morse  label  in 
your  clothing.  And  with  prices  as  they 
are  today,  there’s  no  reason  for  having 
less  than  Morse  quality. 


LEOPOLD  MORSE  CO. 


A Man’s  Store  Where  Youth  Is  Served  Smartly 


Uptown  Store 
45  - 47  SUMMER  STREET 


Downtown  Store 
ADAMS  SQUARE 


Special  Discount  to 
Latin  School  Students 

H.  S.  STONE,  Oph.  D. 

Optometrist 

Eyes  Examined 
Oculist  Prescription  Filled 

1026-7  Little  Building 
80  Boylston  Street 


QUALITY  STAMP  PACKETS 
A Non  Duplicating  Series 

75  ALGERIA— All  different  $1.50 

200  BAVARIA  AH  different  1.25 

300  BELGIUM— All  different  2.50 

200  BULGARIA— All  different  3.00 

100  CHILE— All  different  3.00 

250  DANZIG — All  different  4.95 

100  DUTCH  INDIES— All  different  2.00 

100  EQUADOR— All  different  2.50 

100  EGYPT— All  different  2.00 

50  ESTONIA— All  different  75 

100  FIUME— All  different  3.00 

150  GUATAMALA— All  different  6.00 

100  ICELAND— All  different  3.50 

100  INDIAN  STATES— All  different 75 

50  INDO  CHINA— All  different  1.00 

200  ITALIAN  COLONIES— All  different  6.00 

100  LIBERIA — All  different  4.00 

100  LUXEMBERG— All  different  1.50 

105  MONTENEGRO— All  different  3.50 

69  NYASSA— All  different  2.00 

100  PARAGUAY— All  different  3.00 

200  PERSIA — All  different  2.50 

100  RUSSIA — All  different  75 

100  SAAR — All  different  2.50 

200  SALVADOR  All  different  4.50 

50  SIAM — All  different  1.25 

50  SUDAN — All  different  3.50 

50  SYRIA — All  different  1.25 

200  TURKEY— All  different  1.50 

150  UNITED  STATES  All  different  2.50 

100  URUGUAY  -All  different  1.00 

Mint  U.  S.  Commemoratives 
Write  for  free  price  lists  of  sets. 

W.  C.  HENRY 

36  Province  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  The  Register 


Compliments  of 


VOGUE  STUDIO 

QUALITY  PORTRAITS 

R.  G.  AYDELATT  3 76  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
KEN  3241 


Wise  Bees  Save  Honey  c~  a Wise  Boys  Save  Money 


FIGHT! 


Determination  to  win  counts  for  much  in  the  race  of  life, 
as  it  does  in  football. 

Determine  to  succeed  and  make  your  success  easier  by 
starting  early  to  build  up  a savings  bank  account. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

75  Tremont  Street  - Boston 


Please  mention  The  Register 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

SAXOPHONES,  CLARINETS,  TRUMPETS,  TROMBONES, 
AND  ALL  OTHER  INSTRUMENTS. 

BOUGHT,  SOLD  AND  EXCHANGED 

COLD,  SILVER  AND  NICKEL  PLATING  DONE  ON  ALL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

ALSO  EXPERT  REPAIRING 

Come  and  Be  Convinced  at  the  Remarkable  Savings 
on  Prevailing  Prices. 

ERNEST  U.  WURLITZER 


30  LAGRANGE  STREET 


TELEPHONE  HANCOCK  3897 
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NEW  TUXEDOS  FOR  RENT 
$1.50 

LEO  HIRSH 

250  Huntington  Ave. 
Opp.  Symphony  Hall 


USE  WHITING’S 
MILK  — CREAM 
BUTTER  and  ICE  CREAM 
in  School  and  Home 


WHITING  MILK  CO. 
Tel.  Chas.  2860 


Please  mention  The  Register 


Special  Rates  to 
Latin  School  Students 


J.  E.  PURDY  & COMPANY 

Photographers 

Official  Photographers  for 
the  Class  1933 
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160  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 


Tel.  HANcock  2982 
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NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 


DAY  DIVISION 


THE 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  co-operation  with  engineer- 
ing firms,  offers  curricula  lead- 
ing to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  the  following  branches 
of  engineering: 

Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 

.*  ,2* 


THE 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business 
firms,  offers  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  the  following  fields 
of  business: 

Accounting 
Banking  and  Finance 
Business  Management 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  com- 
bine theory  with  two  years  of  practice  and  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  earn  his  tuition  and  a part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 
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For  catalog  or  any  further  information  write  to: 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Please  mention  The  Register 


